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outcasts which no movement welcomes and no society cares for. They 
have to create their own movement and to arouse society to a realiza- 
tion of their existence by sabotage, direct action, general strike and 
wild talk in general. 

While there is truth in this analysis, it does not touch the heart of 
the problem. The economic aspect of the situation is entirely neglected. 
The changing technique, the growing part of unskilled labor in the 
economic life of society, the consolidation of employers' organizations, 
the conditions of life of unskilled workers and other facts of similar 
nature are left out of account. On the other hand, " political disap- 
pointment " is too lightly passed over. Recent experience with politi- 
cal movements in all countries of the world has been of great signifi- 
cance. Its influence has not been confined to the minds of the young, 
the irresponsible and the adventurous. It is arousing mighty move- 
ments among the staid workers of England and Germany, no less than 
among the more light-hearted French and " newer immigrants." Mr. 
Brooks should have devoted more attention to this aspect of the situa- 
tion in order to measure its social import. 

The descriptive part of the book, as has already been remarked, is 
inadequate. The ideas of sabotage, direct action, the general strike, 
etc., are not outlined with sufficient clearness and fullness. The his- 
tory of the I. W. W. and of its forerunners is merely sketched. These 
are important shortcomings in a book of this kind and on a subject as 
yet so little known. 

With all its defects, however, Mr. Brooks's " American Syndicalism " 
is a distinct contribution to the literature of the subject. It stimulates 
thought and calls forth sympathy. Its value is much enhanced by the 
simple and concrete style in which it is written. 

Louis Levine. 

New York City. 

Socialism and Democracy in Europe. By Samuel P. Orth. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1913. — iv, 352 pp. 

This is a study of the processes by which political democracy and 
the economic needs of the workingmen are being blended into social- 
ism. The author rightly describes the origin of modern socialism as a 
" class movement, a proletarian movement," and shows that " the 
classes, wage-earner and capitalist, are the natural outcome of machine 
production ; that socialism is one of the natural products of the antago- 
nistic relations that these two classes at present occupy ; that socialism 
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tends to eliminate this antagonism by eliminating the private employer." 
Three chapters are devoted to a sketch, along familiar lines, of the 
history of the socialistic movement in Europe , from Saint Simon to the 
Copenhagen Congress of 19 lo. Emphasis is laid upon the setting of 
the movement in the social condition of the laboring population and 
upon the gradual utilization, especially. under Revisionist auspices, of 
the agencies of political propaganda. " Socialism is not merely an 
economic movement. It seeks today, and always has sought, the 
power of the state. The government is the only available instrument 
for effecting the change — the Revolution — the Socialists preach, the 
transfer of productive enterprise from private to public ownership. 
' Political power our means, social happiness our end,' was a chartist 
motto. That is the duality of Socialism today " (page 55 ). 

For the major portion of the volume, which consists of suggestive 
studies of political socialism in France, Belgium, Germany and Eng- 
land, Dr. Orth has had the advantage not only of wide reading but of 
personal interviews with all the great contemporary leaders of the move- 
ment. The chapters on Belgium and Germany are particularly clear 
and illuminating. In the former it is made clear how geographical 
position, well-defined social problems, and the marvelous leadership of 
M. Vandervelde have conspired to give the Belgian Labor Party " the 
most ' modern ' program of the European Socialist parties and the 
most worldly efficiency." In the treatment of Germany, although the 
strange omission of any mention of the Gotha platform weakens the 
historical portion, the present status of German socialism is ably indi- 
cated — its efforts both in behalf of a real political democracy and in 
support of the material welfare of the workingmen. The thirty-odd 
pages devoted to the " Red" Labor Unions constitute the best brief 
account in English of German socialism's chief allies. 

In contrast with the chapters on Belgium and Germany, those on 
France and England are distinctly disappointing. Especially in the 
case of France, misconception and misstatement are frequent. The 
historical introduction is inadequate and at times quite erroneous. 
French socialism should not be identified with the Communard move- 
ment, nor did the affaire Boulanger absorb the attention of the Re- 
public in 18S0 (page 75) ! There is a grave confusion between the 
Jaurfes Socialists and the Syndicalists. When the author tells of M. 
Jules Guesde's insistence a generation ago upon le minimum d'etat et 
le maximum de liberte, he is really describing the origin not of present- 
day French socialism but of contemporary syndicalism. In fact this 
confusion is carried so far that M. Herv^'s glorification of violence is 
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construed as a typical sample of French socialism (page ii i ). Finally, 
the vital facts that explain the existence of socialism in France are 
brushed aside in favor of " national temperament." We are seriously 
told that there are socialists in France because the French love philo- 
sophical speculation and, above all, prize property ! " That is why the 
Socialists number among their adherents all classes and all conditions 
of men, from Anatole France, most fastidious of literary aristocrats, to 
gaunt and hungry proletarians who infest the cellars and garrets of 
ancient Paris. The French are, after all, the greatest of realists. They 
speculate in dreams and delicate theories ; but they never lose their 
grip on their little farms and their little shops and the gold bonds of 
Russia" (page 117). Such a passage displays more of journalistic 
fervor than of acute insight. How many French socialists actually own 
farms and gold bonds? 

The attempt to explain various national forms of socialism on the 
ground of peculiar racial characteristics mars the chapter on England. 
The English are depicted as "conservative," "phlegmatic" etc. 
Yet despite this inherent conservatism, we learn to our surprise, 
that in England socialism "is discussed everywhere . . . the public 
mind is steeped in it" (page 210). It is unfortunate also that the 
author, in sketching the history of socialism in England, has hurried 
from Owen and Kingsley to comparatively recent times, apparently for- 
getting that the cooperative societies are an important outgrowth of 
Owenism and that land nationalization and municipal ownership are 
not without interest to British socialists. 

For the student, perhaps the best features of the volume are the ex- 
cellent bibliographies, the practical suggestions how to obtain the pam- 
phlet literature of the chief socialist societies in Europe, and the 
valuable appendices, reproducing some of the most recent socialist 
platforms and thereby supplementing the collection of Ensor. 

Carlton Hayes. 

Social Welfare in New Zealand. By HUGH H. LUSK. New 
York, Sturgis & Walton, 1913. — ^vi, 287 pp. 

In something under 300 pages, this book reviews the main features 
and results of New Zealand's progressive legislation. Since in spite of 
much repetition of facts and more reiteration of thought it is fairly 
readable, and since it is recent and comprehensive, it furnishes prob- 
ably the best single account of New Zealand's institutions now before 
the public. It lacks that literary quality which engages attention and 



